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ABSTRACT 



In the summer of 1970, a study was undertaken at. Lane 
Community college, Eugene, Oregon, in an attempt to explore the 
effectiveness of certain organizational patterns in teaching a large 
class at the undergraduate level. This document presents the final 
report of the study, which is organized as follows? Chapter 1 
presents a review of related research and a summary of the 
implications of that research as it pertains to the project. After a 
statement of objectives and assumptions. Chapter 2 offers a 
description of the class organization and the actual operation of the 
large class lecture sessions, the small class discussion groups, and 
the leader seminars. Various administrative considerations and the 



project evaluations by the instructional staff are also included in 
this chapter. Chapter 3 provides an independent evaluation of the 
large class project, including an account of the sources of data, a 
description of the questionnaire instrument and its use, and analysis 
of the findings in light of project objectives. {Author/HS) 
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FINAL REPORT ON PROJECT 2-131 



PROPOSAL : Teaching the Large Class at the Undergraduate Level 



FOREWORD 



In the summer of 1970 f a study (Project 2-131) was undertaken 
at the Lane Community College, Eugene, Oregon, under auspices of the 
Educational Coordinating Council, in an attempt to explore the effective 
ness of certain organizational patterns in teaching a large class at 
the undergraduate level. The course in which the study was pursued 
was in United States history, taught by Peter K. Simpson assisted by 
Nancy Smith and Robert Ashton, two teaching assistants, and 13 student 
leaders. The project was conducted during a full-year, three-term 
course, granting three credit hours per term. 

This final report of Project 2-131 is organized as follows : 
CHAPTER I presents a review of related research and a summary of the 
implications of that research as it pertains to the project. After a 
statement of objectives and assumptions, CHAPTER II deals with a 
description of the class organization and actual operation— the large 
class lecture sessions, the small class discussion groups, the leader 
seminars, administrative considerations, and the project evaluations 
by the instructional staff. 

CHAPTER III provides an independent evaluation of the large 
class project, including an account of the sources of data, a descrip- 
tion of the questionnaire instrument and its use, and an analysis of 
the findings in light of project objectives. 

This chapter is followed by a CONCLUSION and Postscript and by 
the Appendix, which supplies the grant proposal objectives, and copies 
of the questionnaires themselves. 



CHAPTER I 



A REVIEW OF RELATED RESEARCH AND ITS IMPLICATIONS FOR THE PROJECT 



There are many myths that develop in any institution and for- 
mal education has not been denied its share. Class size as it 
relates to the teaching- learning environment is most certainly the 
most formidable of these myths. In addition and closely related , 
there is a whole domain of assumptions made about various teaching 



techniques , 

These myths and assumptions continue in spite of many years 
of investigation and a large number of studies to the contrary. It 
is the intent of this chapter to examine briefly two general sources 
that summarize ths empirical research on class size* teaching techni- 
ques* and learning especially as they may pertain to the college level# 

In a monograph entitled The Teaching-Learning Paradox 9 Robert 
Dub in and Thomas Taveggia review and re- analyze ca, forty years of 
research dealing with methods of instruction at the college level. ^ 
Their conclusions are unequivocal: 



The evidence is all in upon which we may base our conclu- 
sions about the relative utility of given methods of college 
teaching* when this utility is measured through final examina- 
tions t There are no differences that amount to anylSing , 



^Robert Dub in and Thomas C. Taveggia, The Teachlr g-Learn ing 
Paradox t A Comparative Analysis of College Teaching Me nods ( Eugene , 
Oregon: Center for the Advanced Study of Educational Administration , 

University of Oregon, 1968), 
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To amplify further, they exanined independent study vs* "face- 

to-face instructional procedures 11 research and found that college 

students passed , , their course examinations with equal facility 

3 

and level of performance * " This result was also found to be the 
case in all other comparisons of various "face-to-face instructional 
procedures , " 

In their lead chapter, ,f The Issues Posed," Dub in and Taveggia 

suggest that there are at least three factors that characterize the 

teaching- learning situation at the college level: 

• * * (l) voluntarism on the part of the student in choosing 
the subjects of instruction ; (2) a knowledge base possessed 
by the student for making judgments about the content and 
quality of instruction received, judgments which, in turn, 
influenced the voluntary choices made; and (3) the complex of 
culturally derived expectations and behaviors which comprise 
what we loosely summarize as the motivation to learn* 

These points are raised to suggest elements in the teaching- learning 



situation that might be fruitful to take into account when doing 



research at the college level of instruction* In addition, on the 
basis of their examination of self-study, the authors raise the ques- 
tion of the role of printed material in learning, "The book rather 
than the instructor becomes the teacher," 5 When discussing policy 
decisions cither by teachers or administrators related to teaching 
techniques (class size then becoming an important element), Duhin 
and Taveggia suggest that it is not research but ideology which settles 



3 Ibid. , p, 33, 

4 

Ibid, , p • 7 . 

5 

Ibid,, p, 2. The suggestion also comes through in this source 
and ©thers*«some based on research, others not — that a student f s peers 
may also be a student 1 s "teachers," under various formal and informal 
situations . 
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